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INTHOi^LCTION 

The  weather  of  1939  followed  the  general  trend  of  ahnormal  warmth  for  the 
last  several  years.  The  winter  of  193^39  was  Mnusnally  warm  over  the  entire 
coimtry,  very  dry  in  the  fall,  hut  there  was  abundant  rainfall  during  the  win~ 
ter 'so  that  spring  started  with  plenty  of  soil  moisture. 

The  spring  months  were  warm  and  dry  except -in  the  northeastern  quarter  of 
the  United  States,  where  unusually  cool,  wet  weather  prevailed. 

In  June  and  Julv  the  temperature  generally  was  near  normal.  Rainfall  was 
varied,  being  abundant  in  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  Much 
of  the  West,  the  Plains  States,  and  the  Northeastern  States  were  deficient  in 
rainfall, 

August  was  very  hot  over  the  entire  countin’-  and  ver;/  dry,  except  on  the 
west  coast  and  in  the  Southeastern  States, 

September  also  brought  abnormally  high  temperatures  and  widespread  de- 
ficiencies in  precipitation.  A severe  and  widespread  drought  developed  through- 
out the  Great  Plains  and  the  central  valley.  The  abnormally  w^rm  dry  weather 
continued  into  October,  rain  being  scanty  except  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country. 

The  weather  was  favorable  for  grasshoppers,  as  it  was  rather  warm  and  dry 
at  the  time  of  hatching.  It  also  facilitated  development  of  the  young  hoppers, 
and  allowed  rapid  movement  into  cultivated  crops. 

The  spring  was  cool  and  wet  in  much  of  the  chinch  bug  belt,  proving  un- 
favorable to  the  development  of  the  insect.  On  the  other  hand  the  warm,  dry 
weather  in  the  fall  favored  development  of  the  insect,  allowing  more  nymphs  to 
mature  and,  consequently,  a heavy  population  went  into  hibernation. 

The  warm  dry  fall  had  an  indirect  effect  on  the  hessian  fly,  the  wheat 
sown  prior  to  fly-free  dates  being  slow  in  germinating  because  of  the  lack  of 
soil  moisture, 

GRASSHOPPERS 

^ Severe  infestations  occurred  in  all  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
especially  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  States,  At  the  time  when  grasshopper 
6ggs  were  hatching,  these  insects  were  favored  by  the  warm,  dry  weather  which 
prevailed  oyer  most  of  infested  ’U-ea.  In  the  Soiith  hatching  started  the  latter 
half  of  April  and  continued  without  interruption  so  that  by  the  end  of  May 
tfelanopltis, ^ mexicanus  Sauss.  and  M.  bivittatus  Say  were  entirely  through  hatching 
except  in  isolated  districts,  M.  differential is  was  later  in  developing.  By 
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this  timo  the  range  grasshopper  (PisgosielrM  longlpennis  ^'hosO  in  northeastern 
ITe''?  Mexico,  southeastern  Colorado,  ^est  rn  Kansas,  and  the  Panhandles  of  Oklrw 
homa  and  Texas  had  completed  a 100-porcent  hatch,  except  in  the  higher  altitudes, 
The  young  hoppers  developed  rapidly  and,  in  spite  of  a'ntrol  operations,  moved 
into  cultivated  crops. 

Prolonged  cold  rainy  ”7eather  in  late  May  and  early  June  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  delayed  grc’^th  of  the  nyrfiphs.,  interfered  r-vith  control  operations 
and  considerahly  reduced  infestations  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  infested  area* 
Adults  v’ore  maturing  generally  hy  the-  last  of  June.  Small  local  flights  occurre* 
in  Nehraska  and  Kansas.  More  extensive  flights ' occurred  in  eastern  Montana, 
A’^horc  all  green  vegeta\;ion  aras  devoured.  About  25,000,000  acres  ’^/as  baited,  and 
although  the  average  percentage  of  damage  to  crops  "'as  small,  crops ' in  some  fieT- 
’”ere  completely  destroyed,  P,  lon^'3:i'penni5  "-m  so  successfully  controlled,  that 
it  is  believed  that  '7ith  1 more  year  of  intensive  baiting  the  outbreak  will  be 
practically  eliminated.  The  egg  survey  carried  on  in  the  fall  showed  a marked 
decrease  in  the  extent  and  •severity  of  the  infestations,  A map  based  on  the  sun. 
vey  is  oappended,  " ' 

CHINCH 'BUG  • , ■ 

The  seasonal  development  of  the  chinch  bug  during  1939  largely  duplicated 
that  of  1932»  The  threat  of  rather  .general ■ moderate- to-severe  infestations  from 
central  Ohio  across  Indiana,  Illinois,  southern  Iowa,  most  of  Missouri  to  south- 
eastern Nebraska,  eastern  Kansas,  and  eastern  Oklahoma  •'^’as  mostly  removed  by  the 
cold  wet  spring,  which  delayed  flight  from  hibernation  quaj’ters.  to  the  small 
grains  and  la.ter  destroyed  most  of  the  nymphs  of  the' spring  bpood.  As  a result, 
damage  rras  restricted  to  comparatively  few  scattered  localities  throughout  the 
aTea,  Som-;  local  damage  w,r,c!  also  reported  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Texas,  However,  as  a result  of  drought  over  the  area  late  in  the 
summon  and  fall,  the  second-brood  nymphs  (.and  thircUbrood,  nymphs  as  reported  fror 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas)  had  unusually  favorable  conditions  for  completion  of  their 
development  and  subsequent  flight  of  adults  to  winter  hibernation  quarters. 

Early  returns  from  a survey  covering  the  chinch  bug  area,  which  is  not  yet  conv- 
pleted,  and  information  from  various  St.ate  entomolOcgists , indic.ate  sufficiently 
heavy  concentrations  of  bugs  present  in  winter  hibernation  from  north-central 
Ohio  across  north-central  Indiana  .and  Illinois,  central  and  southern  Iowa,  most 
of  Missouri,  to  southeastern  Nebr.aska,  eastern  Kansas,  and  Oklalioma,  to  produce 
widespread  modorate- to— severe  infestations  next  spring  and  e.arly  summer,  pro- 
vided weather  conditions  nre  favorable  to  the  bugs,  Illinois  reports  the  largest 
numbers  of  bugs  in  winter  quarters  in  some  localities  since  the  fall  of  1933, 

(P,  Luginbill  and  C.  Benton,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U,  S, 

E»  A,) 

MOB/ION  CRICKET 

The  first  hatch  of  the  Mormon  cricket  was  reported  on  March  10  in  Oregon 
and  on  M.arch  l4  in  Nevada,  After  these  da.tes  h.atching  w.as  reported  as  continu- 
ous and  even,  over  the  entire  infested  area  until  the  last  of  April,  when  most 
of  the  eggs  had  h.atched.  Severe  infestations  developed  in  most  of  the  infested 
area;  however,  ma.terial  damage  to  cultivated  crops  ’^.as  prevented  by  intensive 
control  operations.  Mormon  crickets  caused  unusual  defoli.ation  of  young  pondcr- 
osa  pines  near  the  lo'-'er  edge  of  pine  growth  on  the  Whitman  National  Eorest*  In 
addition  to  stripping  the  foliage  from  up  to  10  or  12  feet  high,  the  migrating 
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crickets  also  ate  nany  of  the  pine  leaders,  A nap  hased  on  the  adult  survey, 
r.honin-T-  the  areas  likely  to- he  ...infested  in  19^0,  ie  appended.  This  is  less  thar. 
half  the  territoiy  heavily  infested  last  year* 

HESSIAU  FLY 

At  harvest  tine  the  surveys  of  yheat  stubhle,  nade  hy  the  Bureau  of 
Entonologj''  and  Plant  Qparantine  field  stations  and  coopera.ting  State  agencies, 
indie ' ted  that  hessian  fly  infestations  wei*e  lov  in  iwheatfields  throughout 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  north-central  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  southern 
Illinois,  and  central  and  yes  tern  Kansa.s,  Infestations  ranged  from  lou  to 
moderate  in  eastern  and  south— central  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  southern  Indiana, 
southern  Michiga.n,  Missouri,  Iowa,  eastern  Kansas,  and  southeastern  Nehrrska, 
There  vrere  menacing  populations  of  flies  in  local  fields  in  most  of  the  Stn.tes 
or  districts.  Prom  moderate  to  heavj/’  infestations  of  the  hessian  fly  were  re- 
corded in  north— central  and  western  Pennsylvania.,  north-centro.l  Ohio,  the  north- 
ern two-thirds  of  India.na,  and  central  Illinois,  and  in  these  areas  the  fly  was 
most  menacing.  Conditions  were  favorable  for  the  hessian  fly  and  for  growths 
of  volunteer  wheat  during  the  e,arly  part  of  the  summer  hut  most  unfavorable 
during  the  fall  period,  0™.’ing  to  the  drought  during  September  and  October, 
most  wheat  was  not  planted  until  the  suggested  safe-seeding  dates  and  as  for  th< 
few  earljr  s codings  very  little  came  up  in  advance  of  the  reg-alar  seeding,  Thert 
was  some  late  emergence  of  the  fly  in  October  but  oviposit ion  was  low  and  larval 
establishment  generally  low  or  lacking.  Occasional  light  infestations  were 
found  in  regular  fall  v;heat  seedings  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
Vronia,  Kansas,  and  Missouri,  with  possibilities  of  minor  infestations  in  local 
fields,  but  with  little  likelihood  of  severe  or  general  injury  to  the  19^0  crop 
in  any  part  of  the  Wheat  Belt.  , (W,  3,  Cartwright,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Pla: 
Quarantine,  U.  S . D,  A. ) 

ALFALFA  WEEVIL 


The  following  summary  of  alfalfa  weevil  conditions  during  1939  is  based 
on  reports  from  State  and  county  officials,  supplemented  by  limited  observa- 
tions of  the  o.lfalfa  weevil  laboratory  stoFf,  D.'^ta.  rseenbled  by  W.  E,  Shull 
indicate  thnt  in  Idaho  severe  weevil  damage  was  general  in  the  upper  Snake 
River  Valiev  .and  ™as  spotted  in  south-central  counties  and  in  the  western 
counties  of  Can.yon  and  O'Tyhee,  Severe  damage  was  general  in  Dou.glas  County  and 
was  spotted  in  Churchill,  Lyon,  Washoe,  and  Elko  Counties,  Nev, , according  to 
George  G,  Schweis,  W,  W,  Ovens  reports  that  weevil  damage  w.as  fairly  common 
in  Utali,  being  most  severe  in  Sanpete  and  Sevier  Counties  and  in  the  seed  areas 
of  Millard  and  Uintah  Counties,  In  California  this  season  weevil  abundance 
reached  a general  level  from  three  to  four  times  as  great  as  during  any  previous 
season  but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  damage  was  negligible.  In  wee-tern  Colo- 
rado economic  damage  was  confined  to  a few  fields,  weevil  injury  being  .consider- 
ably less  than  in  1937  and  I93S,  according  to  J,  H.  Newton,  There  waJ  no  dam- 
age to  the  first  crop  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  of  Oregon,  and  in  Nebraska,  ex- 
cept for  a single  field  in  the  western  part  of  Scotts  Bluff  County,  no  notice- 
able daina-ge  occurred,  C,  L,  Corkins  reports  alfalfa  weevil  damage  in  1939  as 
the  most  severe  ever  experienced  in  Wyo.ming,  partioxilarly  in  Fremont  ,and  Uintah 
Counties,  In  other  sections  of  the  wet^vil  territory  damage  was  slight,  negli- 
gible, or  unreported.  The  season's  scouting  by  Federal  and  State  officials,  al- 
ready reported  in  the  Insect  Pest  Survey  Bulletin,  resulted  in  original  dis- 
covery of  the  alfalfa  weevil  in  Crook  County,  Wyo.,  Loriner  County,  Colo,,  and 
Morrill  and  Sheridan  Counties,  Nebr. , and  confirmed  discovery  of  the  weevil  in 
Big  Horn  County,  Mont.,  during  1938,  (j,  C,  Hamlin,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
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Plant  Q;uarantine,  U.  S.  D.  A. ) - ' ■ 

VETCH  BEUCHID 

In  North  Carolina  the  eggs  of  the  vetch  hmachid  Began  to  appear  a week 
later  than  var  the  case  in  1938.  The  first  eggs  were  ohserved  on  May  11  and 
larvae  did  not  emerge  lantil  ah  out  May  20*  This  was  due,  it  is  Believed,  to  the 
unseasonably  low  temperatures  prevailing  during  April.  In  May  the  known  dis- 
tribution of  the  vetch  Bruchid  in  the  Eastern  States  was  extended  in  Ndrth 
Carolina  into  Beaufort,  Pender,  and  Wilson  Counties  and  in  South  Carolina  into' 
Abbeville,  Anderson,  Chester,  Greenwood,  Laurens,  find  Union  Counties* 

t 

Six  shipments  of  the  parasites  tctrastichus  sp.  and  Trias pis  thoracicus 
Curt,  were-  released  at  Salisbury  and  Statesville,  N,  C.  In  August'  operations 
were  begun  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  an  attempt  to  breed  the  hymenopterous  egg  para- 
site Triaspis  thoracicus  in  numbers  from  a stock  of  3,000  adults  supplied  by  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Parasite  Introduction,  using  Acanthoscelides  'obtectus  Say 
as  the  host.  By  the  end  of  September  some  26,500  eggs  of  the  latter  insect  had 
been  exposed  to  parasitization. 

The  discovery  of  the  vetch  bruchid  in  August  1938  in  the  Willamette  Valley, 
Oreg, , occurred  at  too  late  a period  in  .the  se.asonal  development  of  the  insect  to 
permit  a thorough  survey  for  the  purpose  of  delimiting  the  area  of  infestation. 
Such  a surve.y  was  therefore  conducted  in  1939  ia  southern  Washington  and  northern 
Oregon  by  the  Bureau,  assisted  by  the  experiment  stations  of  botla  States.  The 
following  counties  were  found  infested  in  Oregon?  Clackamas,  Deschutes,  Hood 
Hiver,  I4irion,  Wasco,  Washington,  and  Yamhill*  in  Washington;  Clark,  Uowlitz, 
Klickitat,  and  Skamania,  The  areas  exhibiting  greatest  abundance  of  the  bruchid 
were  Hood  River  County,  Oreg,,  and  Klickitat  County,  Wash.,  where  volunteer  hairy 
vetch  was  growing  abundantly  in  the  orchard  districts.  West  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  in  proximity  to  extensive  seed-growing  areas,  B,  brachialis  was  found 
in  numbers  in  eastern  Clark  Coiinty,  Wash,,  and  in  Multnomah,  Clackamas,  and 
Washington  Counties,  Oreg,  The  infestation  in  the  seed-growing  sections  of 
western  Oregon  is  still  slight  and  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  infesta- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Northwest  originated  in  the  Cascade  orchard  district  near 
Hood  River,  Oreg,,  and  White  Salmon,  Wash,  Althpugh  this  is  not  a seed-raising 
section,  vetch  ’’■■■as  extensively  used  here  as  a cover  crop  some  years  ago,  and 
probably  European  seed  carrying  the  bruchid  'aas  introduced  at  that  time.  The 
insect  thus  may  have  reached  the  vetch  seed—grov/ing  areas  west  of  the  Cascades 
by  natural  spread,  and  it  is  now  distributed  thinly  over  an  area  of  approximately 
3,000  square  miles  in  that  region.  The  first  adults  were  observed  this  year  in 
’.'7estGm  Clackamas  County  on  April  17*  Mating  was  in  progress  near  Corvallis, 
Oreg.,  on  May  19  ojid  eggs  wore  being  deposited  on  May  2Sl  First-instar  larvae 
were  observed  on  Jupe  l6. 

The  first  indication  yet  obtained  regarding  the  possible  place  of  hiberna- 
tion of  this  species  was  when  members  of  the  Bureau  staff,  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg,, 
found  adults  at  Wilsonville,  Oreg,,  on  October  13,1939,  hidden  under  lichens  and 
mosses  on  the  trunk  and  main  limbs  of  an  oak  tree  standing  on  the  edge  of  a 
heavily  infested  field.  Examination  of  similar  locations^  in  the  Southeastern 
States  had  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  hibernating  beetles*  (W.  R*  7/alton, 
Bureau  of  Entomology  .nnd  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  D,  A.) 
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JAPANESE  BEETLE 

The  1938-39  hrocd  of  the  Japanese  Beetle  (Popillia  .japonica  Ne^-rm, ) \vas 
characterized  By  a consistent  retarded  development  in  each  of  the  stages.  Eol- 
lowing  an  nniisP-ally  late  development  of  lexvae  in  the  fall  of  193^»  ^ higher— 
than-normal  percentage  of  larvae  entered  hiBernation  as  second  instars.  A 
somewhat  wot,  cool  spring  appears  to  have  further  retarded  development  so  that 
general  cmorgence  of  Beetles  in  1939  from  10  days  to  2 weeks  later  then 
normal# 

At  the  close  of  the  1939  Beetle  season  the  area  of  general  distriBution 
was  estimated  to  occupy  approximately  l6,300  square  miles,  an  increase  of  1»183 
square  miles  over  that  of  the  previous  yo.ar.  This  p.roa  was  distributed  among 
the  various  States  as  follows?  Connect icut,  286  square  miles;  New  York  l,l4l; 

New  Jorsey,  7|250;  Pennsylvania,  5*013?  M'^ryland,  1,546;  and  Delaware,  1,064, 

The  following  points  roughly  define  the  limits  of . the  area  of  general  distriBu^ 
tion:  Lincoln  and  Ed'uardsville,  Del;  Church  Hill,  Slkridge,  Ellicott  City, 
Lutherville,  and  Norrisville,  Hd. ; Brogueville,  West  York,  Hew  Kingstown,  How 
Buffalo,  Hershey,  Hamburg,  Hazareth,  and  Stroudsburg,  Pa.;  Andover  .and  Pompton 
Lakes,  H.  J,;  Suffern  and  West  Point,  H.  Y. ; and  Danbury  and  Stratford,  Conn. 

The  regional  concentration  of  Beetles  varied  markedly  throughout  the  area 
of  general  distriBution,  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  map.  As  h.as  Been  the 
case  for  the  last  several  years,  the  infestation  was  most  severe  in  northern 
Delaware,  northocsstern  Maryland,  and  extreme  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Within 
this  area  the  infestation,  generally  speaking,  was  of  about  the  same  severity 
as  that  observed  in  193^*  '«’ith  heavy  foliage  injury  advancing  from  1 to  5 miles 
Beyond  points  observed  the  preceding  year.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
area  of  general  distriBution  the  infestation  was  somewhat  sjjotty,  .-^s  compared 
with  193s,  in  mony  areas  appe.oring  to  Be  hoa,vier  than  in  193^,  while  in  others 
it  was  lighter.  On  Staten  Isl;md  and  in  most  of  the  Hew  York  metropolitan  area 
the  infestation  was  not  as  heavy  as  the  previous  year,  while  north  of  the  city 
and  throughout  Connecticut  there  appeared  to  Bo  a decided  increase.  Eor  the 
first  time  in  several  years  an  increase  was  observed  in  the  oldest  infested 
area  in  the  vicinity  of  Moores  town,  H,  J. 

A survey  of  a number  of  secondary  centers  of  dispersal  situated  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and.  Virginia  revealed  thcot  a considerable  amount  of 
dispersal  had  taken  place.  The  largest  :irea  generally  infested  involved  approxi- 
matelj'-  4l5  square  miles  in  Somerset  and  Worcester  Counties,  Md. , and  Accomac 
County,  Va, 

In  He-r  England  there  was  in  1939  ^ general  i.ncreare  in  Beetle  abundance  at 
practically  all  of  the  known  colony  sit'^s,  the  increas  e Being  especially  notice- 
able throughout  the  southern  half  of  that  area.  General  population  increase 
and  local  dispersion  appears  to  have  occurred  at  such  large  centers  as  metro- 
politan Boston,  Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I,,  and  Hew  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  natura.l  dispersion  of  the  insect  in  southwestern  Connecticut  is  gradually 
meeting  end  fusing  with  lociulized  colonies  in  s\iBurB;ua  nreas  along  Long  Island 
Sound.  (C.  H.  Hadley,  Bureau  of  EntomologjA  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

Trapping  activities  outside  of  the  ma.in  Japanese  Beetle  infested  area  dis- 
closed a very  moderate  spread  of  infestation  during  the  last  ye.ar.  The  1939 
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trappiiic':  progran  started  on  April  IS  in  the  Southern  States  ajid  extendi^  to 
Soptomher  7 sons  of  the  northern  citie?  in  \7bich  heetles  h 'd  "been  caught 
during  the'  season.  A total  of  79,537  traps  nero  distributed  by  the^  Bureau  in 
^91  cities  and  torms  located  in  37 'States,  , With  the  exception  of  Arkanstis, 
Montana,  Oklahona.,  and  South  Bakota,  some  degree  of  trapping  was  undertaken  in 
all  S tastes  outside  of  the  main  infested  territory*  . The  major,  portion  of  the 
trapping' was  concentrated  in  States  alreac^^  partially  infested  or  contiguous 
to  the' na,in  infested  zone,  and  in  cities  in  which  isola.ted  infestations  had  beer 
found.  This  centered  most  of  the  trapping  in  Now  York,  Horth  Carolina,  South- 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  in  Atlanta,  G-a, , 
Chicago,  111,,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Louisville,  Ky, , Detroit,  Mich,,  and  St, 
Louis,  Mo,  Tra.pping  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  limited  to  the 
operation  of  traps  by  the  network  of -Bureau  field. stations,  scattered  throughout 
the  Midwestern  and  Western  States;"  Results- during  1939  Paralleled  those  of' 

1933- in- that  fo’^''  first-record  infestations  worerfo\md  and  most  of  these  con- 
sisted, of  a few  beetles  ehch'.  Of  the  -35  lOcaJLities  in  which  beetles  were 
trapped  for  the  first  tine,  30  contained  infestations  of  an'  incipient  nature. 
Only  5 were  largo  enough  to  warrant  quarantine  or  control  measures.  There'  were 
67  carry-over  infestations  in ’nonregnlated  .•feefrjjtory,  32.  of  which  were  s-till 
•of  a minor  nature,  Twohty-f our' res idual -infastat ions  ’•^'ere  of  sode  magnitude. 
Most  of  those  v;ore  adequately  treated  with  load  arsenate.  There  remained  at 
the  end  of  the  year  11. localities  in  Ohio,  Ponnsvlvania,  and  North  Carolina -that 
were  subject  to  quarantine.  Reports  from  Maryland  officials  in  charge  of  the 
coopei-ative  campaign  for  Japanese  beetle  retardation  in  that..  State  show  that 
approximately  100,000  traps  were  set  throxig.-gout  the  .State  during  the  summer 
of  1939  and  that  these  traps  caught  over  104 -tons  of , beetles.  This  is  a tremend 
ous  increase  over. the  42,3  ton's  trapped  in  193S*  .In  addition  to  the  trapping, 
this  retai’dation  program  involved  spraying,'  dusting,  .soil  treatments,  biological 
control,  ai^d  adjustment  of  agricul't'ural  practices#-  (William  Middleton,  Bureau 
of  Entomology ^ and  Plant  Quarantine,  U, -S,  D,  A,) 

PRQIT  APHIDS 

Eajny  in  season  aphid  eggs  were  reported  in  .abundance  from  the  northeaster* 
one-fourth  of  the  country,  Warm  ’seather  caused  hatching  to  start  earlier  than 
usual,  and  outbreaks  in  most  of  the  frui-t-grewing  districts  appeared  imminent. 
Cool  weather  late  in  April  and  May  r-  taa’ded  development  of  the  aphids,  and  para- 
sites wore  probably  active.  The  canbi nation  of  environmental  factors  tended  to 
keep-  the  insects  in  check  and  the  im.pendihg  outbrealcs  failed  to  materialize. 

The  apple  grain  aphid  and  the  green  aphid  caused, some  injury  in  scattered 
loc<alitiGs,  The  .most  injurious  species,  the  rosy  aphid,  caused  considerable 
injury  in  western  Now  York,  around  Sta.unton,  Va, , r-nd  in  southwestern  Indiana, 
The  species  also  bocame  abundant  late  i?a  the  season  in  or gia,  "where  it'  caused 
s oma  injury, 

CODLING  MOTH 

This  post  entered  the  soasen  in  many  localities,  with  a moderate  carry-over 
and,  although  the  crop  was  hea'iry,  control  was  la.rgoly  successful  early  in  the 
•season,  ^Warm,  dr^r  r'eather  late  in  the  season  rendered  control  more  difficult 
and  permitted  development  of  a large  population  over- wide  areas o Pirst  emorgenc 
was  noted  in  Alabama  on  April  4,  in  northern  Georgia  and  at  Yakima, 'Wash,,  late 
in  April-*  in  southern  Indiana,  '’’osteni  Kentuclqy,  and  the  valley  of  Virginia  earl.* 
in  May;  in  the  Hudson  Valley  la.te  in  May,  Pirst— brood  adults  were  noted  late  in 
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J-une  in  Virginia  and  the  middle  of  Jaly  ■ in  the  Hud? on  Valley,  Second>-hrood 
larvae  were  active  in  July  in  the  Middle  States,  and  thircUhrood  activity  per« 
sisted  into  earl-''-  fall.  Missouri  and  Illinois  reported  first  hrood  well 
"hunched, " increasing  facility  of  early  control.  The  species  was  noted  as  quite 
active  and  numerous,  especially  late  in  the  season,  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Utali,  Virginia,  and  Washington,  It  was  helow 
normal  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  about  average  in  Massachusetts,  In  New 
York  the  situation  varied  locally,  Dama,ge  to  cherries’ was  reported  from  Utah, 
Arkansas  reported  small  numbers  following  a small  crop  in  193^.  (jF,  M.  ' Wadley, 
Bureau,  of  Entomolog/"  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U,  S.  D,.  A, ) 

ORIENTAL  ERUIT  mOTH 

'.The  oriental  fruit  moth  in  general  seemed  to  be  present  in  only  normal 
numbers  or  less,  in  the  Middle  .Atlantic, , North  Atlantic,  and  Middle  7/estern 
States,  It  a,ppeared  to  be  somewhat  above  normfil  in  the  Southeastern  States, 
although  a late  start  in  the  spring  was  observed  in  some  cases.  It  was  noted 
as  about  normal  or  a little  below  normal  in  Mfis.sachusetts , Gonnecticut,  and  New 
York,  Little  injury  was  reported  from  Delaware,  Erom ‘southwestern  Virginia 
to  southern  New  Jersey  1^  localities  were  sampled,  infestation  of  ripe  peaches 
(Elberta  and  similar  varieti:-s)  ranging  from  1 to  35  percent.  Oriental  fruit 
moth  caused  considerable  injui*y  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  and  its  work  wa"  observed  in  northern  Florida,  It  was  observed 
in  Indiana  and  noted  as  injuring  apple.  It  was  not  especially  noted  in  Illinois 
and  Michigan,  and  '”as  recorded  as  scarcer  than  last  year  in  Kentucky,  It  was 
widely  reported  but  not  ver;/  injurious  in  Missouri,  Injury  was  quite  noticeable 
in  Ohio,  ' (E,  M,  'Wadley,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Querrntine,  U,  S.  D,  A.) 

EASTSEIm  tent  CATERPILLAR 

In  1939  this  species  ’"as  not  often  reported  as  especially  abtindant.  In 
general,  fewer  reports  were  made  than  in  193S,  and  more  decreases  than  increases 
were  reported.  Abundance  ’"as  only  local  in  character  ’"here  it  occurred.  The 
species,  ho’^evc^r,  ’"as  "ddely  observed  from  Mississ>ippi  and  Florida  to  Wisconsin 
■•md  Maine,  Hatching  ’^'as  reported  iuarly  in  March  in  Mississippi,  later  in  March 
in  North  Ga.rolina,  early  in  April  in  Delcuware,  in  April  in  New  Jersey  and  Perji- 
sylvania,  late  in  April  in  Now  York,  and  e.arly  in  May  in  Vermont  and  Maine, 

Larval  activity  "'as  noticeable  late  in  March  in  northern  Florida,  early  in  April 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  in  April  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinns,  in  May  in 
New  Jnrsey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  late  in  May  in  Michigan,  and 
. ea.rl';"  in  June  in  Maine,  (F,  M.  ' Wadley,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine, U.  S.  D,  A.) 

PZJIR  PS'fLLA 

This  species  attracted  considerable  attention  in  1939  because  of  its  unex- 
pected appearance  in  the  Pacific  North-'^est,  Elsewhere  it  did  not  receive  much 
notice.  It  was  observed  in  New  York,  "’here  adults  became  active  late  in  Itoch, 
eggs  "’ere  present  late  in  April  and  numerous  early  in  May,  and  hatching  began 
the  middle  of  May.  It  gave  only  local  trouble  and  control  was  reported  as  not 
difficult.  It  '"as  also  observed  in  Lebanon.  County,  Pa.  In  Washington  it  ’"as 
first  observed  in  the  Spokane  Valley  late  in  July,'  Numbers  ’"ere  considerable  and 
in  some  cares  injury  was  done.  In  .August  it  was  found  that  the  infestation  ex- 
tended a few  miles  across  the  Idaho  Strte  line.  The  infested  area  is  a few  miles 


across,  contains  ..several  then's  and  pear  trees,  .and  is  separated  from  commercial  i 
pear—gro'^'ing  areas  "by  a consider.able  distance*  (F,  .Hi  • Wadley,  Bureau  of  :| 

Entomology  end  Plant  Qu,arantine,  IT.  S*  ‘ D,  A. ) ' . • - I 

C0J4ST0CK»S  MEALYBUO  . • ■ ''  ''  ' * 

C9mstock's  mealybug  on  <apple  is  receiving  considerable  attention  in  Vir- 
^ginia  where  it  causes  a black  sooty  mold  to. grow  on  the'  fruit.  This  condition  j 
'became , evident  in  193^  and  since  that  time  the  insect  has'  spread  end  the  fungus  ; j 
is  causing  serious  injury’’.  . In  1939  It  was  very  injurious.  Since  the  insect 
we.s  first  identified  by  H.  Morrison  as  appearing  in  the  United  States  in  Indiana  ' 
and  Ivlaryland  in  I916,  it  has  spread  to  include  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Now 
York,  Now  Jersey,  Penns’'.’’lvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South  Camlina,  Florida, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  California.  We  have  question-* 
able  records  from  North  Dalcota  and  Washington...  It  was  reported  for  the  first 
time  in  193^  in  Ohio  and  Michiga:c,  and  both  States  repor^ted  infestations  again 
in  1939*  IT18  infestation  on  apple  in  Virginia  in  1939  the  most  general  that  v| 
has  been,  observed.  There  are  three  general  areas  of  infestation,  the  Crozet  | 
area,  the  Boanoke  area,  and  the  Winchester  area,  ‘ 

BEET  LEAFHOPPEE  ’ . ||l 

Above-normal  fall  temperat-ures  in  1937f  together  with  sufficient  precipi- 
tation, permitted  a good  germination  of . downy  chess.  Excessive  precipitation  in  || 
Ma-rch.i93S  permitted  a much  more  dense  and  widespread  germinationj'  resulting 
in  excellent  stands  of  this, nonhost  in  certain  E.u.ssian- this  tie  areas.  Dense 
stands  of  downy  chess  inte  rmixed  ’’^ith  Eussiaii-tliistle,  the  most  favorable  summer  ' I 
host,  reduces  the  suitability  of  such  areas  for  reproduction  of  large  numbers  of  j 
leafhoppers.  These  summer  host-plant  conditions  and  a small  spring  generation  of  :ji 
leafhoppers  were  important  factors  in  the  production  of  a low  fall  population,  I 
September  surveys  of. Bus sian-this tie  areas  in  southern  Idaho  in- 193^  showed  the  1 
lonj^est  beet  leafhopper  |)opulatlon  recorded  in  the  last  5 yf-ars,  although  fall  1; 

weath.-'.r  conditions  before  the  first  killing  frost,  which  occurred  throughout  sj 
southern  Idaho  on  October  IS,  were  favorable  for  the  complete  development  of  a || 
late-summer  or  fall  generation  of  the  leafhopper,  Late-fall  and  winter  host  » 
plants,  such  as' green  tansyraustard,  flixweed,  and  peppergrass,  germinated  freely  1; 
as  a result  of  the  precipitation  during  October  and  early  in  November*  conse-  '1^ 
quently,  the  comparativelv  small  number  of  leafhoppers  produced  during  the  summer! 
on  Bus sian— thistle  found  suitable  fall  and  winter  host  plants  and  entered  the 
’’^intcr  under' favorable  conditions.  The  'I'inter  was  mild  and  dry  and,', in  general, 

'"OS  favorable  for  survival. 


Ea.rlv  spring  surveys  in  the  desert  breeding  areas  showed  the  lowest  popula- 
tion of  overwintered  leafhoppers  since  1936*  Poor  survival  of  green  tansyraustard 
resulted  in  a very  sparse  growth  of  this  important  spring  breeding  host  plant  in 
most  sections.  The  spring  generation  of  beet  leafhoppers  in  southern  Idaho  was 
very  small,  owing  to  the  lo’"''  popul.''.tion  of  oveiwrintered  leaYhoppers  and  a scarcity^ 
of  favorable  host  plants  on  which  to  reproduce.  The  initial  movement  of ‘the  sprin 
generation  into  the  cviltivated  area  occurred  on  llP-y  If  and  the  peak  was  reached 
on  June  l4.  The  number  of  leafhoppers  in  the  spring  movement  -in  1939  approxiJ 
mately  one-third  as  large  as  in  193^,  one- thirty-fifth  as  large  as  in  '1937*  and  ' 
one-tenth  as  large  as  in  1938.  Surveys  of  commercial  beanfields  in  July  showed 
that  curly-top  injury  to  beans  was  very  li'?;ht,  ronging  from  0 to  3«0  percent  in 
the  garden  varieties  and  from  0 to  1,0  percent  in  the  Q-reat  Northerns,  a dry-bean 
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varietv  gro-m  ex1>enrivoly  ih  southern 'Idaho.  Fall  populations  of  the  heet  leaf^ 
hopp.:-:/in  southern  Idaho  in  1939  lo^’est  recorded  since  the  institution 

of  the  ext^'nsive  fall  population  survey  in  193^^  to  obtain  infornation  on  the 
number  of  loafhoppers  that  may  enter  the  -inter,  leather  conditions  early  in 
October  — cro  fererallv  favorable  for  fall  germination  of  the  fall  and  winter 
hosts  of.  the  beet  leahiopper.  A survey  of  the  desert  breeding  areas  in  Hovcnber 
revealed  that  a vorv  sp.arse,  though' general,  germination  of  the  weed  host  of 
this  insect  had  occurred- in  all  sections  of  sou.thern  Idaho.  Weather  conditions 
up  to  the  vuddlo  of  December  have  boen  favor-ble  for  la.^i-hopper  survival# 

Overwintering  beet  leafhoppers  were  found  at  l6  of  the  21  points  examined 
in' the  Dillin.,s,  Mont.,  area  in  April,  indicating  a comparatively  high  ^winter 
survival  for  Montana,  The  infesta.tion  extendt-d  down  the  Yello— stone  Riv-  r Valles 
from  Columbus  to  Custer,  Mont.,  a dist.ance  of  96  miles,  ^Excessive  precipitation 
(9,05  inches),  combined  with  low  temperatures  duriiv;  the  last  half  of  May  and 
the  first  20  days  of  June,  -an  evidently  the  important  factor  in  limiting  re- 
production. A surv^^y  of  be.'.t  fields  in  the  Billin 's  area  in  Au:^;st  revealed  a 
very  light  infestation.  A survey  of  beet  fields  for  ovorsintered  beet  leaf- 
hoppers  in  the  Nyssa,  Oreg.,  -and  Toppenish,  Wash.,  districts  in  the  last  fe'?r  days 
of  April  showed  the  pr  '-sence  of  overwintered  loafhoppers  in  all  fields  exaunined. 
The  infestation  per  field  in  the  Oregon  area,  ranged  from  8 to  24,  with  an  aver- 
age of  15# 6,  and  in  the  Washin"ton  area  from  3 to  37*  '^ith  an  average  of  13  loaf- 
hoppers  per  100  feet  of  row.  The  infestation  of  ovorwint>.;red  beet  leafhoppers 
in  be  -t  fields  in  south-central  Idalio  avera.ged  5»4  per  100  feet  of  row  the  first 
few  days  of  Ifav,  (J,  R.  Douglas,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 

U.  S.  b.  A.) 

In  northern  Utah  the  lack  of  procipitation  in  April  and  liav  193^  reduced 
the  germination  of  Sals o la  pestifer,  the  sumj.ier  host  plant  of  the  beot  loaf- 
hopper,  In  its  place,  3 r onus  spp,  geminated  very  early  in  the  spring  and  uti- 
lized the  late  winte^r  precipitation.  The  stand  of  Russ ian- thistle  in  the  fall 
of  1936  w.as  still  reduced,  but  t.he  population  of  the  beet  leafhoppor  was  similar 
to  1936.  The  -inter  and  spring  host,  Erodium  cicutar ium,  germinated  early  in 
the  fall  and  the  leafhoppers  made  a direct  transfer  from  the  s-'Vj.nei'  hast.  The 
population  of  the  leafhoppe.r  on  the  Promontory  Points  breeden'^-  area  in  the  spring 
of  1939  much  higher  than  in  193S.  The  percentage  of  viru.iiferous  beet  leaf- 
hoppers of  the  ove iw.unt er ing  type  was,  however,  about  one- third  as  high  as  1937 
and  t^’o-thirds  of  thnt  of  193^.  The  percentage  of  viruliferous  beet  leafhoppers 
from  the  first  bro^d,  or  the  brood  that  moves  to  the  Gul''.ivaved  crops,  maintained 
' a low  percentage  of  viruliferou.s  hoppers,  since  the  poroent;3ge  was  about  half 
that  of  1937  ond  one-third  that  of  193S.  The  peak  of  the.  local  migration  occurred 
about  June  1,  The  damage  to  tomatoes  'was  noticeably  less  than  in  193^  or  1937* 

The  damage  to  sugar  beets  was  less,  than  in  1933.  (H.  E.  Dorst,  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy oud  Pl.ant  Quarantine,  U,  S.  D,  A, ) 

BEET  WEBf.ORM 

From  1936  to  1938,  inclus  ive,  the  beet  wobworm  was  a pest  of  considerable 
economic  importance  on  beets  in  south-central  Idaho.  Approximately  4,000  acres 
of  beets  wore  sprayed  each  season.  During  this  period  the  infestation  occurred 
in  pra.Gtically  the  same  localities  year  after  je^r.  The  first  flights  of  moths 
noted  in  1939  mere  in  the  Castleford  and  Burley  areas  on  May  10  and  11,.  respective, 
ly.  Eggs  Wv:re  numerous  in  beet  fields  on  June  3 ond  occasionally  a worm  was 
noted,  Verv  few  of  these  hatched..  From  about  June  10  to  June  24,  worms  were 
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fairly  corricn,  and  t-hen  decrQar*.od  .in'.nun'bers  ■ -to  n't  out  July  1,  After  thir^  time 
onlv  an  occasional  ■''’orn  ""Hb  noted  .-througrieut  the  renainder  of  the  seas  on# 

■ .-v  ■':V',r  -.1  ..  , , .,h 

MEXICAN  BEAN' BEETLE  :'N  ■ - -v  : 

The  survival  ov^-t  v.'intGr  of  the  Mexican  he?^  heatle  at  Golunhus,  Ohio, 
was  relatively  high  in- the  spring  ,of'',-1939  (33  percent).  No  douht  high  survival 
was  general  in  the 'Ohio‘Valle;:h, '^as  thef  insect  was  numerous  in  the  field  at  South 
Point  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,’  and  at  Louisville  and.; Lexington,  Ky#  In  southern 
Ohio  heans  that  were  not  treated  ’"ith  insecticides  were  defoliated  hy  the  heetlo, 
and  insecticide  sales  in  th4  Ohio  Valley  were  higher  than  in  previous  years, 
according  to  sOme  dealers#  The' "beetle  ’^as  numerous  end,  injurious  thraughout 
eastern  Ken tuclgr,  eastern  Tennessee,  and  western  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  ’-as ' numerous  ♦and' injurious  even  in  vsom.e  locations  in  the  coastal  plain, 
(N#  E,  Howrnd,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Pl-ont  Quar-^ntine,  U.  S.  B.  A. ) 

Note,— The  Mexicron  "bean  "beetle  war  rejported  in  only  moderate  abundance  gen- 
erally, ea-'t  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver,  up  to  the  last  of- June,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  local  heavy  infestation'''  in  the  South,  especially  in  southern  Georgia 
and  across  the  State  line  in  Gadsden  County,  Plfv#  Injury  became  evident  late  in 
Juno  and  thereafter  until  fall  the  insect  reproduced  rapidly  and  caused  severe 
injury  in  many  places.  This  pest  vor  found  for  th..  first  time  this,  yt. mar  in  Sum- 
ter and  Choct.a-w  Counties,  Ala#,  and  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  The  infestation  in 
New  York  is  srnTedistance  from  previously  kn.own  infestations. 

X 

TOwN^TO  PINWOEM  ’ ' , . 

The  tomato  pinworm,  which  was  much  loss  abundant  during  tho  first  part  of 
last  soason,  increased  ra.pidl:a  in  numbers,  during  September,  October,  and  November, 
In  the  Yorba  Linda  area,  where  the  jjinworn  caused  46«.  ta  60-percent  fruit  injury 
by  July  15,  193s,  only  3 percent  of  the  fri.:.it  was  injured  at  the  same  date  in 
1939»  Sy  the  end  of  tho  season  (December  9),  following  sever.al  weeks  of  hot 
weathor,  the  pinworm  had  built  ixp  sufficiently  to  causre  S to  3^  percent  injury# 

During  July  a survey  of  10  rep^res ent.'',tive  fields  in  the  San  Pedro  area  of 
Los  Angelos  County  showed  the  pinworm  prBse.nt  in  only  5 fields.  The  degree  of 
injury  ranged  fro-.-,!  to  18  percent.  In  other  are.as  of  Orange  and  Los  Angeles 
Cox^ntie-s  and  in  northern  San  Diogo  County  pinm'orm  injury,  which  was  usually  ab- 
sent in,  lowland  an; as,  was  not  over  7 percent  in  the  warmer  upland  areas  by  July# 
Later  in  the  se.ason  only  traces  of  pinv’om  injury  v;ere  reported  in  lowland  areas, 
while  it  built  up  to  injurious  numbers  in  late  upland  fields  near  San  Pernahdo 
and  Santa  Ana,  At  San  Pern.-ndo  pinworm  injviry  built  xip  from  8 percent  injury 
September  28,  to  30  percent  injxiry  by  Decenbvr  4#  In  the  upland  areas  near  Santa 
na,  a representative  field  show-.d  an  avera^-a  of  percent  of  pinworm  injury  by 

November  21#  (J,  C.  Elmore,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  C^uarantine,  U#  S.  D,  A; 

PEPPER  ?:SEVIL 

Gr/ing  to  cold  ’’’Gather  during  the  -'inter  of  1938-39,  there  was  little  night- 
shade and^ no.  berries  in  which  the  pepper  ’^eovii  could  breed  early  in  spring.  This 
resulted  in  a small  '™intf>r  car.ry— over  of  adv.lts#  The  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1939  were  cool,  so  there  -'as  only  a light  infestation  In  most  of  the  peppeiugrow^ 
ing  areas,  and  practically  no  oomercial  do.n.ap:e  to  the  chili  pepper  crop,  Bxit, 
on  o.ccpunt  of  a very  warn  fall,  there  was  a f-radual  build-up  of  infestation  and 
consequently  hea-yc^  damage  to  fields  of  bell  poippers.  There  is  now  (Jan#  l,194o)  a 
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hi^h  weevil  population  which,  unless  cheched  "before  the  winter  is^over,  may  cause 
heavy  infestations  in  the  19^0  crop.  (ilcy  £.  Gampoell  and  J.  C.  jiilinore,  Bureau  of 
Ento:aology  and  Plant  Quiarantine,  U.  S.  D,  A. ) 

ASPARAGUS  BEETLES 


The  common  asparagus  "beetle  has  Been  reported  for  the  last  2 years  in  much 
greater  a'bundance  than  heretofore.  It  was  reported  from  new  localities  in  States 
known  to  he  infested,  and  Ala'Dama  and  Idaho  reported  first  State  infestations  in 
193s.  Tliis  Beetle  was  first  reported  as  injurious  in  this  co\nitry  on  Long  Island, 
N,  Y, , in  1S59»  evidently  having  Been  intro^ced  several  years  Before,  It  spread 
northward  and  soxithward  along  the  coast -and  By  1885  i't  '"'a'S  reported  from  Massa^ 
chusetts.  to  Norfolk,  "Va,  By  this  time  it  had  spread  westward  to  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
through  Can  tern  Pennsylvania,  and  near  Washington,  D.  G,  There  was  evidently  a 
coimnercial  jump,  for  in  18S4  the  insect  v'as  reported  from"  western  Pennsylvania 
Bordering  Ohio,  and  in  2 or  3 years  from  the  adjoining  part  of  Ohio.  Erom  this 
focus  of  infestation  the  insect  spread  around  the  southern  p^.irt  of  the  Great 
Lalces , reaching  northeastern  Illinois  in  I902  and  southeastern  Wisconsin  in  19l4, 
By  1920  its  distribution  included  an  area  enclosed  By  a line  from  soufhear tern 
Minnesot-^,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia  to  the  Atlantic.  In  I926 
it  was  reported  from  Missouri.  Its  southwestern  movement  seems  to  have  Been  slom'. 
It  wo.s  not  reported  from  South  C^arolina  until  I929.  In  1937  it  was  reported  from 
Go-orgia  and  in  1938  from  AlaBama, 

In  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  it  was  reported  as  established  in 
the  San  Erancisco  Bay  district  in  I906,  and  was  later  reported  from  north-central 
Galifornia.  It  was  reported  from  southern  Galifornia  in  1928  and  since  that  time 
hen  occasioned  ccnsideroBle  injury.  It  was  reported  from  Oregon  in  1917.  In 
1924  it  was  reported  iron  southeas tern  Washington,  and  was  not  seen  west  of  the 
Gas cades^ until  I936.  Eurther  spread  in  that  part  of  the  State  was  observed  in 
1939.  TBo  insect  was  reported  from  Golorado  in  1915  and  has  spread  very  little, 
in  1937  it  was  observed  near  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utak  and  in  I938  in  southwestern 
Idtiho, 


^The  12-spot  ted  a,spara,gus  Beetle,  a rarer  and  less  injurious  species,  occurs 
^^o^theastern  one-fourth  of  the  coimtry.  It  was  first  discovered  in 
the  United  States  near  Baltimore,  Md. , in  1881.  'Erom  there  it  spread,  especially 
^'est.  To  the  south  the  spread  was  slower  and  it  has  not  reached 
o.n.ldorrble  asparagus  is  gro-,m.  It  ...as  reported  in  the 
Sreat  Lakes  region  in  1913  and  noved  -estw.ord,  reaching  Chicago 
eo-stern  lo'-a  in  1931*  It  i^as  found  at  St.  Paul,  Minn,  in  1939  The 
attached  map  show  approxlmateljr  the  dietrlhution.  ’ 


boll  weevil 


proB,n-blv  l^so  Stotes  caused  By  the  Boll  weevil  wos 

pi  UL . oiy  loss  in  1939  than  any  year  since  1888  eropnt  ^ 

to  the  losses  caused  Bv  thp  uxeept  1938,  and  was  aoout  equal 

paused  more  damoWg-e^in  1939  thnn  for  -^vSli'y^'r^Tn^  'a" 

Boll  weevils  oout=ed  nntnhTTr  1 r.  ■ r ’ btates  less  damage. 

iiiorthern  Georgia' during' 1939 ^thU  g”  Carolina,  .-md 

■jroater  dama4  in  ri^rfdo  ooLtLn  ! »ut  tney  abundant  and  caused 

l-n  1938.  llLouislana  a^d  Texas  "the.  ^efu'poJuto'uk'Und’ 

: unity  to  observe  the  boll  '■'eevll^amage’ iirthos'o'ttates?  oppor- 


■ 


The  encrgonoe  of  holl  Treevilr,  in  th'O  hihernotioh  cag  '-r  and;  the  ntimher  of  ^ 
weeAT-ilr  found  in  ’''oodr!  triys/n.  in  Florence  County,  S.  .C.,,  mr?  higher  in  1939  than 
in  193^1  indicating  that  the  "eevil- population  in  the  fields  uould  he  higher; 
ho’cevor,  field  studies  mdo  during;  the  spring  showed  that  for  some  re<ason  this 
expected  increase  in  the  field  population  did  not  develop,  and  the  number  of 
^"eevils  in  the  cotton  fields  ”'as  aoout  ^nornal.  Conditions  arere  favorable  for 
cottan  to  groa’  fast  and  nature  early  and  the  boll  ueevil  damage  in  South  Carolinj  { 
in  1939  uas  notably  loss  than  in  193S.  . In  Ivlad'ison  Parish,  La.,  the  boll  weevil  j 
population  "’as  rather  light  during  the  fall  of  193^  bo  cause"  most  of  the  cotton  J 
had  been  defoliated  by  cott'-n  leaf  ’^ormn.  In  the  hibornotion  cages  I.16  percent  ■! 
of  the  weevils  survived,  as  companod  tb'1.13  percent  in  the  spring  of  193S.  Thig^ 
was  a considerably  higher  survival  than  in  1933,  1935,  1936,  but  much  lower  j 

than  in  1932,  193^»  'Und  1937*.  Ho’"ovori  examinations  of  Spanish  moss  and  surface  i? 
trash -in  March  1939  Indicated  the  presence  of  more  vreovils -than  in  193^,  and  fieji! 
counts  made  in  May  and,  Juno  1939  r'-’VOcoled  tha.t  the  ■"'eevil  population  in  the  fiel(5ii 
"^as  greater  than  during  any  spring  since  1935,  lower  than  during  each  year  | 
of  the  4-yea.r  period  1932-35*  Weather  conditions  during  June  1939  were  not  ^ 

favorable  for  the  boll  -weevils,  and  early  planted  cotton  developed  with  little 
yeavil  da.naga.  In  July  and  August  conditions  were  .more  favorable  for’ the  weevils  I 
and  l.ato-planted  cotton  was  seriously  damaged^  but  in  these  fields  the  damage  wats  [ 
not  no  grer.t  a.s ’"'ould  have  been  the  cane  had  not  June  been  unfavorable  for  boll  1 
weevil  increase,  ' 

' ' • i 

■! 

At  State  College,  northeastern  Mississippi,  the  overwintered  weevils  in  ' 
the  cotton  early  in  the  season  of  1939  were  not  so  abundant  as  in  the  spring  of 
193s,  7;hon  they  were  more  numerous  than  in  any  spring  since  the  laboratory  was  j 
opened,  in  1934,  Ho^'^aver,  conditions  v.-ere  favorable' during  June  for  boll  weevil  | 
increase  throughout  northeastern  Mississippi  and,  owing  to  the  high  boll  weevil  ( 
population  and  excessive  rainfall,  the  cotton  crop  produced  in  4hat  area  was  only! 
about  30  percent  of  normal.  This  serious  reduction  in  yield  could  have  been  ’ >i| 

more  of  the  cotton  been  poisoned  for  boll  weevil  control*  n 
Harncd,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q,uarantine,  U.  S,  D,  A. ) * gf 

li 

BOLLWORM  I 

The  bollworm  "’as  generally  distributed  in  1939  caused  more  damage  than  « 
usual  in  Mississippi  and  the  other  Southeastern  States,  except 'riorida,  but  did  * 
not  cause  as  severe  damage  as  usual  in  Texas  and  adjacent  States,  where  it  often  j| 
causes  serious  losses.  In  Florida  the  bollworm  infestations  were  spotted  and 
the  bollv’orm  caused  less  damage  to  the  cotton  crop  then  usual.  The  total  damage  * 
to  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  probably  less  than  usual,  ■ 

Tnis  insect  "'as  reported  as  er.rly  as  April  5 stage  on  alfalfa  ^ 

near  Colli’ge  Station,  Tex,  Eg^^’s  were  found  on  the  terminal  buds  of  cotton  in 
Calhoun  Coxmty,  Tex.,  at  the  rate  of  7 per  100  terminal  buds  on  June  3,  1939* 

A few  worms  were  also  observed  feeding  in  the  terminal  buds  of  cotton  at  that  j 

timo.  They  were  reported  to  be  causing  some  damage  to  cotton  squares  in  Tift,  ^ 

Berrien,  and  Cook  Counties,  Ga, , on  June  17;  at  Troy  and  Hartselle,  Ala.,  on  : 
June  21;  and  in  Washington  County,  Miss,,  on  June  24,  Moths  of  the  bollworm  vrorew 
observed  at  Florence,  S.  C.,  on  June  17,  During  July  bollworras  were  destroying  8 
squares  and  bolls  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  in  many  B 
parts  of  Texas.  The  i nfestations 'were  ustially  light,  but  were  severe  in  isolated^ 
fields  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Texas*  * 
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During  August  "bollworTas  were  more  a'b’and^nt  than  usual  in  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arizona  and  caused  serious  damage  in  scattered  fields 
in  many  counties  in  those  Sta.tes,  Although  the  vjorms  were  reported  from  many 
parts  of  Texas  and  caused  serious  dana-e  in  some  fields,  they  did  not  cause  great 
losses  over  large  areas,  as  in  sOme  years,  Turing  September  the  worms  were  re- 
ported  from  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  but  in  reduced  numbers  as  compared 
to  July  and  August,  (R.  Earned,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 

U.  S.  b.  A.) 


THE  COTTOIT  Ll.iE  WORM 


Tuning  1939,  the  cotton  leaf  worm  was  less  abundant  and  caused  less  damage 
than  usual.  It  was  first  reported  in  the  United  Sta,tes  from  Cameron  County,  Tex., 
on  May  4 when  a three-fourths -grown  worm  was  collected,  at  San  Benito,  The  first 
leaf  worms  in  Calhoun  County,  T^^x. , were  observed  on  May  17  when  two  ’j7ere  taRen 
from  cotton  7 miles  west  of  Port  Lavaca,  (In  1938  the  first  leaf  worms  recorded 
from  the  United  States  "'ere  taken  in  Calhoun  County  on  ffey  2,  the  earliest  record 
in  this  country  since  1922,)  The  leaf  worm  population  increased  slowly  and  the 
moths  did  not  spread  as  rapidly  as  in  some  years.  After  May  17  no  leaf  worms 


were  repartod  from  Calhoun  Go'onty  until  one  was  observed  on  June  9 ^^.nd  several 
on  June  22,  On  June  29  I'^af  worms  abouftwow-thirds  grown  were  reported  from  the 
Braizos  Bottoms  near  College  Station,  Tax.  By  Ju].y  19  they  were  beginning  to 
appear  in  injurious  numbers  in  several  co’ontios  of  central  Texas,  along  the 
Brazos  River,  and  it  "’as  reported  that  control  measures  "'ervO  being  applied  in 
Nueces,  Port  Bend,  and  Brazos  Counties,  Althoiigh  leaf  worms  were  reported  in 
small  numbers  from  other  coimties,  they  were  less  numerous  than  usual  in  Texas 
during  June,  July,  and  August,  They  were,  hewover,  reuorted  by  August  9 from 
K-'ufman  County  in  northern  Texas,  Runnels  County  in  west-central  Texas,  and  at 
Presidio  in  the  Big  Bond,  On  August  l6  severe  ragging  of  cotton  plants  was  re- 
ported in  the  Coastal  Bend  area,  and  control  measures  w'-re  being  used  generally 
in  the  Upper  Coastal  area  and  as  far  north  as  McLennan  County,  By  August  19  most 
of  the  cotton  in  Calhoun  County  had  been  defoli''tcd,  except  the  fields  tha.t  had 
Deen  protected  by  poison.  At  Presidio  in  the  Big  Bend,  anly  slight  defoliation 


! 

i 


was  reported.  On  August  26  tha  1 ;af  worms  were  numf^rous  in  late-planted  cotton 
in  McLennan,  Pawlls,  and  Limestone  Counties,  but  the  damag^e  was  not  verv  serious 
as  most  of  the  cotton  had  been  planted  early.  By  September  2,  nearly  all  late- 
planted  cotton  in  these  three  counties  was  infested.  By  August  30  worms  were 
reported  in  Tickens  County,  northwestern  Texans,  and  in  Crosby,  Lubbock,  and  Lynn 
Countins,  on  the  Southern  Plains.  By  Soptomber  9,  most  of  the  cottcnficlds  in 
Presidio  Oount^^  had  been  stripped  by  the  worms. 

In  1939  the  cotton  leaf  worm  moths  aX'pai’ently  entered  this  country  through 
Plorida.,  as  "'oll  as  Texas,  as  thak  was  the  second  State  from  which  they  were  re— 


j ported,  Heav;;;-  infestations  "'ere  reported  from  Soffner  in  Hillsborough  County  on 
July  Sj  and  from  Trenton  in  Gilchrist  County,  Pla,  On  July  I5  they  ”'ere  observed 
in  Putnam  and  Union,  Counties  and  "’ere  causing  damage  in  Gilchrist  County,  On 
August  12  they  ’"ere  reported  as  occurring  in  small  nuunbers  in  Alachua,  Union, 
Marion,  and  Lake  Counties  but  seemed  to  be  held  in  check  by  some  natural  control. 
The  Georgia  infestation  apparently  came  from  Plorida  but  the  worms  were  not  re- 


ported from  Georgia  until  August  25  "'hen  a few  were  fo-ond  in  Echols  County,  near 
the  Plorida  Stake  line. 


i _ The  moths  probably  spread  from  Texas  into  Louisiana.  Prom  that  State  the 
ifirst  leaf  v;orn,  a fourth- ins  tar  larva,  wiis  reported  from  Tallulah,  Madison  Par- 
jish,  La.,  on  July  16  and  by  Augu^'t  23  the  worms  were  abundant  in  some  localities 
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in  northern  Louisiana.  Bv  SoptonL^r  23  fron  50,  to '7,5 '^P'^rcont  of^  tho  .cotton  -;as  ;! 
defoliated.  The  moths  prohahly  spread  from  Florida  into  Mississippi,  as*  the  n 

first  leoi  ’”orns  in  that  State  ’aero,  found  in  the  Gulf  Coast  ,rt?gion  in  G-ecrgo  ! 

County  on  July  29,  and  inter  in  Jackson  County.;  On  Au^yust.  14  they  rrore  reported  j 
from  Tate  and" Wash in.rt on  Counties  in.  the  aorthorn  and  ’re's tern  parts  of  the  State 
and  from  Oktihheha  County  in  the  northeastern  part  of  .the  St’ate  on.  August  17, 

Those  infestations  ’’’cre  prohahly  st.arted  "by  moths  from  Louisiana  as  they  rore  ^ 
closer  to  the  infested  aro' s in  Louisi?ma  than  to  those  in  southern  liississippi»  i, 
and  also  as  most  of  the  ’’^onms  in  the  George  Co\mty  infestation  ■•'’'ore  reported  to 
have  heen  destroyed  "by  parasites* 

1 

Tho  first  leaf  ’sorms  in  Arizona  in  1939  mere  found  .at  S-ahuarito^^  Pina 
•County,  on  August  2'8,  exactly  1 month  1-ter  than  in  1938.  (They  had  previously 
been  reported  from  M.arana  on  Au/past  I7  but  this  report  'sas  not  officially  veri- 
fied.) 

Le.af  morns  mere  not  r ■'ported  in  South  Conclina  and  Tennessee  until  Sejjt«nbe) 
and  during  October  isolated  and  scattering  infestations . ’’’ere  reportod  from  those 
States,  Cotton  leaf  -worm  moths 'more  reported  at  lights  in  Michig.an  on  September  ■' 
15  and  in  large  numbers)  by  September  22.  (R,  W,  Hfirnod,  Bure.au  of  Entomolo.gy  and.i 

Plant  Q,v.arantin0,  U,  S,  D.  A.)  | 

,1 

COTTON  FL2A  HOPPER  - j' 

Cotton  flea  hoppers  c.aused  less  damage, than  usu.al  in  1939*  They  mere 
first  reported  on  cotton  on  April  3»  Calhoun  County,  T’x,  In  June  they  more  j: 

reportod  fro'.i  many  counties  in  Texan,  Oklalaona,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  !; 

C.arolina,  .and  G-eorgia,  but  only  in  limited  areas'  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Missi- 
ssippi  mere  they  numerous  enough  to  cause  serious  dam-age.  Luring  July  and 
August  they  mare  reported  as  present  in  South  C.arolina  but  doing  no  damage,  <and  < 
as  causing  some  damage  in  limited  .are.as  in  Ivlississippi,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  | 
Tex, as,  _ ,j 

' ■ 

Hibernation  studies  in  Calhoun  County,  Tex.,  shomed  that  the  peak  of  emcr-  |'jj 
gonce  in  1935  on  April  21,  7 days  earlier  than  in  193^  ai^d  1938,  but  later  jv: 

than  in  1933,  193^,  1935,  '“^md  1937*  ’ Luring  the-)  week  ended  April  22,  62,6  percental 
of  tho  seasonal  emergence  occurred.  The  emergence  from  hibernation  in  Calhoun 
County  during  1935  averaged  19»^5  flea  hoppers  per  croton  plant.  (R,  W,  Earned, 
Bureau  of  Entomology;-  and  Plant  Qpar.antine,  U.  S.  L.  A, ) 

GLALIOLUS  THRIPS  - 

Tho  st.atus  of  the  gladiolu'^  thrijjs  during  1939  kas  not  ch.cngod  from  that  of 
the  1.0.0 1 tmo  preceding  ye.ars.  Judging  from  tho  n.ature  of  inquiries  received,  it 
is  still  ,a  serious  pest  in  tho  small  homeyard  pl.aiitings,  but  commercial  growers 
sec:ningly  are  more  famili.ar  ^ith  its  habits  and  injuriousness  ;uid  therefore  ore 
bettor  able  to  cope  ’’’ith  it.  No  now  lecalitios  have  been  recorded,  (C,  A*' 

Weigel,  Bure.au  of  Entomology  .end  Plant  Quarantine,  U,  S.  L,  A.)  j 

ROSE  IvHLGE  i 

Only  a feis  reports  wore  received  on  this  pest  during  1939  ky  the  Biiroou  of 
Entomology.^  and  Plant  Qu.arantine,  It  is  felt  that  tho  dearth  of  inquiries  is  due 
to  tho  fact  that  this  insect  has  had  considerable  publicity  in  the  American  Rosie  ^ 
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Annual  for  1939,  the  Yearhook  of  the  American  Rose  Society.  As  a result,  rose 
growers  are  nov/  more  faniliar  with  this  pest  and  a.re  "better  a'ble  to  cope  with  it, 
so  that  fewer  inquiries  are  "being  received.  'This  does  not  mean  that  this  pe^t 
is  less  injurious  to  garden  roses  than  formerly,  "oecause  in  ohservatrons  conduct- 
ed on  an  infe'^tation  in  Washington,  D.  G.,  the  rose  midge  caused  such  severe  in- 
jury that  the  grower,  a leader  ajmong  the  local  rose  enthusiasts,  was  una"ble  to 
enter  any  roses  for  the  1939  Annual  Rose  Show,  In  the  past  he  has  "been  a"ble  to 
grow  end  enter  sufficient  "blooms  to  carry  away  several  first  prizes.  By  the  end 
of  August  practically  all  of  the  new  growths  w'ero  . attacked,  resulting  in  almost 
complete  destruction  of  the  subsequent  "buds.  Activity  ceased  the  end  of  October, 
The  infestation  on  Long  Island  was  apparently  brought  under  control,  the  grower 
reporting  that  a successful  crop  was  grown  and  harvested,  A record  of  an  in- 
festation of  S years'  standing  (from  193l)  reported  in  the  Rose  Annual  for 
T939  (p»  113) • This  infestation  was  at  Lovell,  Wyo,,  apparently  a new  locality 
record  for  this  insect  on  outdoor  roses,  . (C,  A,  Weigel,,  Bureau  of  Entomologv  and 
Plant  Quarantine,  U,  S.  D.  A. ) 

FSEIODIGAL  GIGADA 

Brood  XIII  of  the  periodical  cicada,  the.  origi:ial  range  of  which  included 
the  northern  ha.lf  of  Illinois,  eastern  Iowa,  south^jrn  Wiscons in,  northwestern 
Indiana,  and  southwestern  Michi,can,  appeared  in  isolated  spots  over  much  of  its 
r.ango.  In  1939  i't  very  abundant  in  oak  wo^'^d  virest  and  south  of  Ghicago  and- 
extending  into  northwestern  Indian.a,  Of  the  old  records  in  the  Eastern  States, 
of  which  there  is  one  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  M’"'ryland,  two  in  West  Virginia,  one 
in  Virginia,  and  bne  in  Kentucky,  not  one  was  co)ifirmed;  however,  the  insect  was 
observed  in  otner  local:  ties  in  all  of  these  States,  ,, except  Wast  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  also  from  northeastern  Ohio.  The  records  made  in  I939  are  as 
follows,  counties  being  und'- rscered; 

Northern  half  of  State,  north. of  line  drawn  from  central  Hancock 
County  to  central  V":rmillion  County,  Copk,  parks  in  the  suburbs  o? 
Ghtcago;  in  oak  wood  along  on  highway  No.  34,  westward  .through  Du 
Page.,  Ke-.ndall , La  Salle,  Bureau,  Henry . and  Rock  Is  land  Counties* 

Lake : Lo;portor  Porter. 

Jackson:  Linn,  Cedar  Rapids;  Scott.  Davenport. 

Ca-lvert,  near  Plumpoint;  Prince  Georges:-  Beltsville,  Branchville, 
Gatonsville,  College  Park;  V/ashington.  Hancock, 

Cuyahoga,  Breaks vi lie;  Stark.  Canton. 

Near  crest  of  the  mountain  on  highway  83  between  Schubert,  Berks 
County,  and  Summit  Station,  Schuylkill  County. 

Augusta;  Patrick,  Stuart;  Montgomery,  Black- burg;  Roanoke.  Glenvar 
Roanoke;  Smyth,  Chilhowie;  Wythe . Grahams  Eorae, 

All  southern  counties;  Cra?;ford;  Dodge;  Richland:  Rock. 


Illinois : 

Indiana; 

Iowa: 

Maryland; 

Ohio : 

Penns  ylvania ; 
Virginia; 
Wiscons in; 


&YPSY  -MOTH 


1 


Tho  hp.tch  of  egg  cluotero  of  the  gypcy  moth  ’"as  much  mor<-v  pronounced  than  i 
in  193s.  Egg  cltiotorr  collected  and  ohservetionr-  made  in  th')  field  ovur  quiti 
an  extended  o-rea  sho'ved  a good  hatch  in  moat  localities,  Ver?/  little  n'intorkill 
nas  noted  and  a high  percentage  of  hatch  ”'ao  pr  r-ont  in  raaiiy  roctions  of  tho  in- 
fer ted  a'nea.  Hatching  'aap  late  and  spring  morto.lity  lo-’'^  in  1939* 

In  Maine  there  'nar.  a cons  id-;  rah  le  incroaro  in  defoliation  in  1939 1 
creaso  of  ehout  60  percent  over  that  in  1938,  tho  total  being  greater  than  in  any 
other  previous  j'ear.  In  Now  Hampshire  there  nas  an  increase  of  approximately 
100,000  acres,  all  gradations  of  defoliation  shoeing  a marked  increase.  In  Ver- 
mont  a.  gre-'t  increase  -^oted,  more  defolia.tion  being- recorded  in  1939  than  the 
total  recorded  for  the  la'-'t  15  y^ars  (l925-39i  inclusive).  In  Eassachusotts  thora 
was  a slieht  decrease  defoliation  as  compared  with  that  recorded  in  1938.  In 
some  secti''ns  a marked  increease  -^as  noted,  espiiciallv.  in  Plymouth,  Norfolk,  and 
Bristol  Gountioc',  ^/ith  a slight  increase  in  Ilalccs  County,  There  vvas  a slight 
decrca-o  i-  Worcester,  Barnstable,  -nd  E:anklin  Ce^^ntios,  an.d  a large  dec rca'^e 
in  Essex,  Middlesex,  Hampden,  and  Hampshire  Counties,  Ther..^  was  over  a 50-.porcont 
docroase  in  defoliation  in  the  section  bottseon  the  Connecticut  Hiver  and  the 
barrier  zone.  In  Rhode  Island  there  w/as  a big  doorcase  in  defoliation  recorded* 

In  Connecticut  there  w^s  a marked  increase  in  defoliation  in  I939  over, that 
recorded. in  1938,  (J.  N.  Summers,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qn.'^rantM^o, 

U.  S.  D.  A.)  ■ , ' 

BRa?N-TAIL  MOTH 

During  the  summer  , of  1939  there  ^ryere  not  many'  reports  of  defoliation  by 
this  insect,  although  in  some  sections  of  s^outhern  New  Hampshire  a considerable 
amocint  of  complete  defoliation  was  noted.  According  to  records  received  from 
I'feino,  New, Hampshire,  .and  Massachusetts,  tho  total  number  of  brown-tail  moth  webs 
cut  by  State  or  local  crows,  during  the  winte-r  of  1938-39  was  considerably  greator 
tha  .1  the  total  recorded  during  1937-38,  In  Maine  the  number  increas.ed  from  ll6,00! 
in  1937-3S  to  974,000  in  ,1938-39.  This  was  due  partly  to  an  increase  in  infesta- 
ticn  acia  partlj'-  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  work.  With 
about  tho  same  number  of  men  working  in  New  Hampshire 'and  Massachusetts  for  the 
^ seasons,  the  number  of  webs  cut  in  Ne™  Hampshire  during  the  1938-39  season,  in- 
creased  abont  100  percent  over  1937-38;  in  Ma.ssachusetts  the  number  of  webs  cut 
increaaed  4U  percent  over  the  previous  season,  (j.  N.  Summers, 
ijureau  Oj.  Entomology  and  Pl-^nt  Quar-'^ntine,  U,  S.  D,  A.) 

SATIN  MOTH 


Most  of  tho  defoliation  noted  in  the  Now  England  area  during  1939  con- 
fined to  aingle  or  groups  of  poplar  trees.  In  Maine  tho  infestation  was  general 
h-ut  light  in  most  localities.  In  N^^w  Hamnshire  feeding  ’as  light,  except  in  a few 
localities.  In  Vermont  and  Ma.ssachusetts  the  feedin'"  was  light;  and  in  Connecti- 
cut only  a small  amount  of  noticeable  feeding  was  noted,  although  in  1 locality 
a group  of  100  large  roadside  poplar  trees  wore  affected,  (j,  N,  Summers,  Bnreau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U,  S.  D,  A.) 
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VESTERN  PIKE  BEETLE 

EollOYv’ing  three  seasons  of  relatively  light  logrep,  ah  increase  in  activity 
of  the  -western  pine  "beetle  (Dondrocton'as  "brovicomis  Lee.)  developed  during  the 
1939  season  in  California.  This  increase  is  aggr  :ssive  .and  disturbing  in  several 
inport.ant  .areals,  notably  on  the  ■'Yest  side  of  the  Sierra  llev<ad,a  and  Cascade 
Mountain.s  in  northern  C.alifornia.  In  contrast  to  1937.  ’^hon  but  35^  million 
board  foot  were  killed,  it  is  tentatively  estimated  that  the  1939  losses  ■'rill 
amount  to  550  million  board  feet.  In  the  ponde.rosa%pine  stands  of  southern  Idaho 
the  western  pine  beetle  is  responsible  for  some  loss,  although  for  the  most  part 
the  inf est.-it ions  of  this  beetle  can  be  considered  as  normal. 

The  western  pine  beetle  s’as  more  active  during  1939  tL.nn  in  the  previous 
year  in  sj^ite  of  better  moisture  conditions  and  a general  improvement  in  tree 
hea,lth  ajid'  vigor  in  Washington  and  Or  :g:on«  A check  of  I90  320~.acre  sample  plots 
in  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  showed  an  increase  of  6 percent  in  the  number 
of  ponderosa  pines  killed.  The  Deschutes  subregion  of  central  Oregon  shcraod  a 
54-iDercent  increase.  Control  operations  st<artod  on  the  Eremont,  Deschutes, 

and  Ochoco  National  Eorests  and  were  continued  on  the  Warm  Springs  Indian  Reserva. 
tion,  as  "'oll  as  on  private  lands  in  southern  Oregon, 

THE  MOUNTAIN  PINE  BEETLE 

Epidemic  infestations  of  mountnin  pine  beetle  (Pendr act onus  nonticolae  HopkJ 
in  sugar  pine  have  been  h-. savior  than  for  any  season  during  the  Last  10  years  in 
CoLifornia,  These  infestations  .are  occurring  in  areas  r/here  recently  there  have 
been  no  similar,  serious,  extensive  outbrealcs,  Tlie  nount.ain  pine  beetle  coru 
tinned  to  sho-w  signs  of  oiggressivencss  in  Mount  Rainier  Na^tional  Park,  where  iru* 
festation  increased  slightly  over  that  of  1936.  A maintenance  control  program  is 
in  effect  in  the  park  and  it  is  hoped  th.at  v?it,h  intensified  efforts  the  infestau 
tion  Y/ill  be  reduced  to  an  endemic  status  by  194o,  During  the  last  season  there 
has  been  no  mcof  erial  ch.ange  in  the  status  of  the  bark  beetle  inf estatio-ns  of  the 
North.3rn  Rocky  Mount.ain  regir.n.  The  mo-untain  pine  beetle  continues  to  t.ake  an 
annual  toll  from  the  "'.'hite  pine  forests  of  Idaho  and  Montana  of  .at  least  0.7  per- 
cent of  the  total  volume,  Altliough  responsible  for  some  losses  of  whitebark  pine 
along  the  higher  elevations  of  the  Oontinental  Divide,  there  are  only  light 
sc.attered  inf es t.at ions  of  the  mount.ain  pine  beetle  ’’•■'i'thin  the  lodgepole  pine 
areas.  Infos t-^t ions,  of  the  mountain  pine  beetle  in  limber  pine  and  lodgepole 
pine  'ire  still  serious  on  the  Washakie  Na.tiorial  Eorest,  over  a million  infested 
tre  s being  reported, 

DOUOLAS  EIR  BEETLE 

The  Douglas  fir  beetle  (D.  ps eudotsugae  Hopk, ) occurs  in  epidemic  numbers 
in  many  Douglas  fir  stands,  in  the  Northern  Roclcy  Mount.ain  region,  where  severe 
losses  have  occurred  and  arc  still  occurrinr.  The  insect  became  epidemic  in  the 
Douglas  fir  stands  along  the  central  and  southern  coastal  area  of  Oregon,  where 
numerous,  groups  of  trees  were  killed  on  the  Siskiyou  National  Eorest  and  the 
surrounding  area.  This  outbre.ak  is  considered  as  a typical  loc.al  "flare-up,” 
characteristic  of  this  insect  in  the  region  west  of  the  Cascade  Range.  Presumably 
the  population  built  up  in  trees  killed  by  fires  that  burned  over  this  country 
for  tho.^las.t  several  years.  No  control  prog-ram  is  considered  feasible.  The  -wide- 
sprea,d  outbreak  of  the  Douglas  fir  beetle  in  west  'rn  Wyo.iing  is  still  m.aint.aining 
itself,  w'nere  it  is  estimoted  that  tnere  .are  5^0,000  infested  trees  on  the  Wnsh— 
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akie  National  Foropt  alone.  In  other  parto  of  tho  Rockieo  there  appears  to  he  no 
appreciahle  decline, 

ENGRAl/ER  BSETLSS  (IPS  SP?.,) 

Onthreaks  of  engraver  beetles,  Ips,.  pre^^oni  Lee. have  heen^ a feature  of  , \ 
the  1939  infestations  in  pond*  rose,  pine  in  California.  Exlens ive'  toi>  killing 
and  group  killing  of  polo  stands  has  occurred,  both  in  cut-over  reserves  and  in  | 
virgin  forests.  These  outbrealts  my 'be  of  inportance  because  in  the  past  they 
have  been  fo'ond  t'^  be  the  forerunner  of  nore  sustained  and  serious  infestations 
of  Dendroc tonus.  Ext ens ive  group  killing  of  ponderbsa  pino  reproduction  by  the 
Orogon  pine  engraver  Clns  orogoni  Eich, ) ms  noted  r-n  severnl  logging  operations 
on  and  near  the  Oohneo,  Malheur,  and  Whitnan  National  Forests,-  of  eastern  Oregon. 
This  is  the  aost  severe  outbreak  of  J.,  oregoni  that  has-  occurred  in  the  Northa'ost 
since  1931,  a^hen  there  vras  a sinilar  infgstat.ion  in  the  vicinity  of  Klanath  Falls,'] 
Oreg,  , ' ^ ' ■_ 

Tliere  has  been  a narked  increase  in  tho  nunbers  of  pondeTosa  pine  infested  ; 
by  Ips  oregoni  Lee,;  and  Ips  ponder os ao  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  In 
nan^'-  places  they  are  killing  trees  in  groups  of  ton  or  nore,  An'epidonic  by  Ips 
engraver  beetles  and  the  southern  pine  beetle  on  6,000  acres  of  privately  omed 
lands  in  southeastern  Jasper  County,  Tex,,  killed  24  nillion  board  feet  of  nature  , 
loblolly  iJine,  of  '^hioh  16  nillion  board  feet  were  salvaged,  Snaller  infestation? 
of  pine  tinber  by  Ips  engraver  beetles  occurred  in  northern  Florida,  southern 
Louisiana,  the  Gulf  coast  of  Missies ippi,  and  in  southern  Arkansas, 

BLACK  HILLS  BEETLE  , ' . ■ 

The  infestations  of  the  Black  Hills  beetle  in  ponde'rosa  pine  in  the  central 
Rocky  Mountain  region  have  In  general  declined  appreciably  during  tho  last  season, 
owing  to  extensive  control  work  and  to  apparently  natural  factors.  In  Utah  there;^ 
is  still  a serious  infestation  in  ponderosa  pine  on  the  Powell  National  Forest, 
where  it  is  estinated  about  12,000  trees  will  be  treated  this  winter.  On  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest  a serious  infestation  was-  fo'ond  to  be  developing  in 
lodgepole  pine,  ’ - 

THE  SOUTHERN  PINE  BEETLE  ■ '.  I 

I>endroctonus  f ontalis  Zimn. , which  was  seriously  damaging  pine  timbers  in 
the  Coastal  Plain  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  1938,  subsided  there  to 
endemic  numbers.  However,  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  ajid  Tennessee  and  in 
portions  of  the  Piedmont  of  the  Carnlinas , this  bark  beetle  was  very  destructive, 
killing  IcO-rge  areas  of  shortleaf  and  pitch  pines,  especially  in  the  Pisgali  Nation-’ 
al  Forest  and  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 

THE  SIvIALLSR  EUROPEAN  ELM  BARK  BEETIE  f 

■ r 

A map  showing  the  known  distributicin  of  the  smaller  European  elm  bark  ’ 

beetle  (Scolytus  multistriatus  Lfeirsh, ) in  the  United  Stoles  at  the  end  of  1937  i 
included  in  the.  Insect  Pest  Survey  Bulletin,  Suinory  for  1937»  Additional  distri-  ; 
bution  records  were  given  in  the  Bulletin  S'umm.ary  for  1938.  Certain  records  made  j 
by  Govorn.ment  aiid  State  workers  during  1939  >*^^6  of  interest  because  they  add  in- 
formation to  the  known  distribution  of  the  beetle  in  this  country.  The  finding  of 
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the  insect  in  and  around  Hocher-ter,  N,  Y.,  is  of  most  interest,  as  this  area  is 
so  far  removed  from  territory  previously  known  to  he  infested.  Other  interesting 
records  have  to  do  with  Golumhus,  Ohio,  Sag  Harhor,  Long  Island,  N.  Y,,  and  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  S.  multistriatus  has  also  been  tal^en  during  the  year  at  several 
places  in  Connecticut,  which  extends  the  known  infested  area  in  that  State  some- 
what farther  ea^t  along  Island  Sound.  The  number  of  mul  t i s_  t r i at  us  adults 

collected  from  elm  trap  trees  at  six  New  Jersey  locations  in  1939  ^"^as  less  than 
the  mimber  collected  at  the  same  locations  in  193S  under  similar  collecting  method* 

SPHUGE  BULWORM 

Outbreaks  of  the  spruce  budworm  in  the  Douglas  fir  and  white  fir  stands  in 
central  and  southern  Colorado  are  spreading  to  new  areas  and  in  many  of  the  old 
areas  the  defoliation  has  become  so  severe  that  many  trees  will  be  killed.  In- 
festations in  ponderosa  pine  have  been  found  in  new  areas  but  in  the  older  out- 
break areas  the  defoliation  does  not  appear  to  be  as  severe  as  th  >.  previous  year, 

PANDOEA  MOTH 

The  epidemic  of  the  pandora  moth  (Coloradia  pandora  Blake)  in  lodgepole  pin* 
on  the  Arapaho  No.tional  Porest.-in  Colorado,  was  greatly  reduced  during  the  last  ■' 
year  by  three  natural  factors.  An  unusually  cold  v;inter  killed  many  of  the 
second-instar  larvae  that  overvjinter  on  the  branches.  A wilt  disease  of  the  lar-. 
vae  was  ■ ef f active  in  reducing  the  survivors  of  the  vrintor.  Abnormally  high  tem- 
pwraturos  and  dry,  hard  soil  killed  mtuiy  of  the  matu.rG  larvae  while  they  were 
attempting  to  enter  the  soil  to  pupate  in  July, 

HEMLOCK  LOOPEP 

The  severe  epidemic  of  the  hemlock  looper  (Ellopia  fiscellaria  Guen,),  whic- 
in  1937  appeared  throughout  the  Alpine  fir  stands  of  northern  Idaho  and  western 
Montana,  was  reduced  through  natural  agencies  to  a normal  condition  in  1939*  A 
number  of  parasites  played  a part  in  this  r Auction  of  which  Phgynol della  n.  sp, 
wa.s  most  important.  Although  the  first  known  r.-.cord  of  this  insect  within  the 
northern  Rockies,  the  presence  of  its  natural  enemies  indicate? that  it  is  in- 
digenous to  the  region, 

DOUGLAS  EIR  TUSSOCK  MOTH 

As  predicted  last  year,  infestation  of  the  Douglas  fir  tussock  moth  (Hemero- 
campa  pseudotsugata  McD, ) increased  materially.  In  the  infestation  centering  abo'' 
Rudio  Mountain  of  the  Malheur  National  Porcst  many  Douglas  firs  and  true  firs  wer» 
completely  defoliated  and  are  expected  to  die.  Understory  ponderosa  pine  was  alsc 
defoliated  where  infestation  was  heaviest.  In  this  area  a remarkable  drop  in 
population  occurred  during  the  late  larval  stages,  which  will  probably  result  in 
a light  infestation  in  19^0,  An  extensive  new  outbreak  of  this  defoliator  was 
discovered  near  Spray,  Or  g’. , on  the  Umatilla  National  Porest,  There,  only  parti.- 
defoliation  was  observed  but  probably  there  will  be  on  increase  next  season, 

GREAT  BASIN  TENT  CATERPILLAR 

An  outbreak  of  the  great  basin  tent  caterpillar  ( Malacos oma  f ragilis  Stretc) 
became  widespread  on  the  Deschutes  National  Pores t,  Oreg.,  where  it  caused  severe 
defoliation  of  bitterbrush  ( Purshia  tridentata) , the  most  important  native  browse 
plant  of  the  western  ranges.  This  infes t.otion  wr.s  first  observed  in  1937  ^^nd  de- 


velopod  rapidly  during  1938  and  1939  tn  , th  • point  -ho rtj.  control  measures  seom 
impractical.  The  last  previous  epidonic  in  this  area' oBcur red  during  the  period  j ^ 

1928-30.  ■ ■ ■ . , , 1 C 


SCEEin'OEI/I 


Losses  from  the  screa’^'^orn  in  the  South— est  during  1939  about  Pvyorago 
and  —ere  srnc’vhat  less  than  in  193^»  Le'^s  damage  —as  noted,  particularly  in 


Arizona,  ITo—  Mexico^  dklahona,  and  Kansas  and  also  in  central  and  eastern  Toxas,  | 
Louisiana  had  little  trouble  ^ith  the  pest  and  'apparently  Miss issippl  mas  not  j j 
invaded  at  all.  In  Kansas  there  mas  c^nsidera.ble  trouble  early  in  the  spring,  |t 
o-ing  to  infested  cattle  being  shipped  into  the  State  from  southern  Texas,  but  h 
ai'ter  Juno  1 the  infestation  practically  disappeared.  In  the  vicinity  of  Menard,  ( 
Tex,,  a close  check  on  several  ranchos  indicated  aninfastntion  of  3*57  percent  |j 
of  all  livestock  in  1939  ^ compared  -ith  3*27  porcont  in  I938, , i 


The  overwintering  of  the  screw^'orm  fly  in  numbers  in  Texas'  dviring  the  -inter 
of  193^-39  restricted  mostly  to  a small  area  in  Kinney  and  Val  Verde  and  the 
southern  part  of  Sd-ards  Counties  by  vorj'’  dry  conditions  during  the  latter  part 


of  the  summer  of  1938,  and  continuing  through  the  winter  and  spring  of  1939«  ^ i ! 

winter  peak  population  of  flies  (153  females),  as  deterninod  by  trapping,  -as  . 
recorded  at  Brackettvillo,  Tex.,  in  December  1938*  On  the  escarpment  of  the  i 

Edwards  PlOvtoau  in  Texas  comparative  populations  of  screw'sorn  flies  for  the  period:; 
Janua.rjr  1 to  April  15'  in.  1938  and  1939  mere  248  ajid  39#  respectively.  The  spring's 
population  in  1939  reached  a pnak:  of  l,o44  females  in  the  trapping  period,  which  1 
ended  June  30  at  Bracket tville.  Migration  is  indicated  to  have  reinfested  the.  ,1 
area  east  on  the  escarpment  about >1  month  later  than  normal  and  a light  infestatic 
reached  Lufkin,  Tex.,  in  the  la^t  days  of  August.  Migration  north  into  the  Okla-  | 
homa  area  was  only  slightly  slower  thaai  normal.  The  fl  iee  reached  Buffalo,  Okla,,' 
late  in  August,  but  rone  of  the  area  south  to  the  Balcones  escarpment  was  heavily  ; 
infested,  there  being  practically  no  cases  in  .^mch  of  the  area  during  the  entire 
summer, 

■r , 

The  very  hot,,  dry  summer  of  1938  practically  exterminated  the . f ly  s outh  and 
east  of  Uvalde,  Tex.,  on  the  Gulf  Coast  Plain  to  near  the  Gulf’  coast.  This  area 
nay  have  been  reinfested  durinv  1939  partly  from  the.  overwintering  area  at 
Brackettvillo  and  partly  from  the  overwint  ring  area  about'  San  Perlita,  Tex,, 
on  the  lower  Gulf  Coast  Plain,  None  of  this  area  had  any  considerable  spring 
peak.  The  highest  peak  of  I96  females  -as  reached  on  April  15  at  San  Perlita, 

In  the  general  area  bet-een  San  Perlita  and  Brackettville  areas  no  place  is  in- 
dicated to  have  had  .more  than  50  adults  per  tra.p  period  during  the  summer  or  fall 
A high  fall  pealc  v;as  built  up  al'^ng  the  escarpment.  This  peak  -as  reached  with 
1*356  females  per  trapping  period  north  of  Brackettville  on  October  I5,  and  for 
the  eastern  escarpment  at  Kerrville.on  the  same  date  with  697  females.  The  peak 
population  on  the  lower  Gulf  Plain  —as  JO  females  at  San  Perlita  on  October  30, 
the  number  decreasing  to  35  hn  December  1,  Other  areas  had  legs  th.an  10  flies  pe 
trap  pcTiod, 

The  decrease  on  the  escarpment  has  been  sli.ghtly  gr-ator  this  fall  than  last 
from  4,077  adults  to  134  in  the  general  trapping’  area  from. October  1 to  December 
1— pract ically  97  p^^roont.  Last  year  the  decrease  —as  from  a peak  of  1,736  femal 
to  65,  or  96  percent,  for  the  same  period.  At  the  first  of  December,  1939i  there 
was  a.  general  infestation  of  about  normal  over  the  entire  lower  escarpment  and  a 
general  light  infestation  over  the  entire  Gulf  Plain,  Nxmerous  screwwonn  infesta 
tions  occurred  among  new-born  calves  during  the  latter  half  of  December  in  the 
Brady,  Tex. , area. 
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In  the  So-uth^mst,  v-eather  condition?  rore  fo.vorahia  during-  the  fall  and 
I winter  of  1932  for  the  rcreiw^orm  to  huild  up  end  overwinter  in  Florida  and  southerr. 
I Georgia,  RoDOrts  of  r-cre’T.’rorn  cane?  during  tho  "^intor  months  were  received  from 
I Cook,  Bon  Hiil,  Bacon,  Lo^-ndes,  and  Ware  Counties  in  Georgia,  and  winter  cases 
were  more  or  loss  general  over  Florida,  except  in  the  extreme  western  part.  The 
pest  hegan  spreading  northw.ard  and  ws.stward  early  in  the  spring.  In  Tift  Cou-nty, 
Ga, , cases  were  reported  the  first  week  in  April  r-jid.in  Clinch  and  Brooks  Counties 
I heavy  infestations  we.ra  roport^^d  in  April  and  Hay.  Later  in  the  summer  practicall; 
j the  entire  Sto^te  was.  infested  and  many  case?  occurred  in  South  Carolina,  particula' 

: ly  in  the  coastal  region.  In  the  upper  Coastal  Plains  and  in  the  Piedmont  section 
[i  the  pest  wa?  loss  abundant  than  during  previous  years  when  it  was  present  in  the 
State,  Alabama  was  also  very  generally  infested  and  considerable  loss  wa,s  sus- 
I tained  especially  in  the  southeastern  third  of  the-  State,  No  cases  were  reported 
j|  from  North  C-^'rolina  or  Tennessee, 

3 All  are.  agreed  that  the  screwworra  was  .more  abundant  and  destructive  in 

||  Florida,  Georgia,  And  the  lower  Coastal 'Plains  of  South  Carolina  than  during  the 
.1:  three  preceding  years.  Many  stock  owners  compared  the  infestation  to  the  extreme 
-i  one  which  existed  in  1934  and  1935»  number  of  complaints  .were  received  from 
*1  Florida.,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  of  depreedat ions  of  the  screwworm  on  wildlife, 
particularly  deer.  (F,  C.  Bishopp,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q,uara,ntine, 

U.  S.  D.  A.) 

AlvERICTAT  DOG  TICK 

! In  general,  the  American  dog  tick  (Derm.o.centor  variabilis  Say)  appeoTcd  to  be 

i about  normal  in  abundance  in  th.e  Eastern  States  during  1939*  some  areas  it  was 
; reported  to  be  much  less  numerous  thaji  durhig  the  previous  year,  but  in  others  it 
I w-as  clearly  more  abundant.  On  Cape  Cod  and  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  Ivlass,,  the  -adultr 
of  this  tick  wore  from  two  to  fi^e  times  as  numerous  at  the  peak  of  the  season  in 
May  and  June  1939  as  in  1932,  although  activity  of  adult  ticks  ceased  somewhat 
earlier  in  1939  than  in  1938, 

I Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  which  is  transmitted  by  this  tick  in  the 

I central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  sho’?^ed  o.  distinct  increase,  according 
; to  repr-rts  published  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  Public  Health 
I Reports.  The  number  of  case?  for  the  entire  soa.son  of  1938  in  the  States  whore 
this  tick  is  the  dominant  carrier  was  242,  as  compared  with  347  in  1939,  np  to  the' 

; week  ended  December  7«  The  increase  in  the  number  of  reported  cases  in  Now  York 
(2  in  1932  to  10  in  1939),  Pennsylvania  (2  to  I5) , end  Marvland  (42  to  58)  is 
; particularly  striking.  The  numb'r  of  cases  reported  in  the  Western  States,  whore 
1 the  principal  carrier  is  D,  an dors  on i Stiles,  alSo  showed  an  increase,  from  118  in 
1932  to  169  in  1939»  data  regarding  tho  relative  abundance  of  this  tick  are  at 

! hand,  (F.  0.  Bishopp,  Bureau  of  Entomology  o-nd  Plant  Quarantine,  U,  S.  D,  A.) 
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, NOTES  ON  SUG'\EC.\NB  PESTS  IN  EOR^ TIffi  m 1939  . 

"b.y  0,;  H.  Swezoy,  ’ '•  ' - • . ■ i.... 

Ar/n  'Ia  riicritali*''  >*th.  hnr>'  Taoen  co.nparat.i.Vely  'uncomnon  thro-ughout  'the  year,  ’ No- 
■■where  have  the  grubs  been  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause' -any  daraag-e.  in  cahofields, 
iTherc  has  not  been  any  extons  ion. of  the  infested  area  in  cane  lands,  but  the  light 
infestation  previously;  noted  in  pineapple  lands  adjacent  to  the  upper  canefield^ 
of  one  plantation  has  increased  s onewhat,'  and  ras  recently  reported  as  doing  ser- 
ious dainage  to  seme  of  the  ratoon  pineapple  plants,  Ae  in  recent  yejirs.,  the  intre 
duced  parasites  have  been  the  chief  factors  in  control  of  the  pest  in  conefifelds, 

. ' ■ ■ . . I 

Damage  by  Shabdocnerais  obscura  Boisd,  has  been  notedly  on  the  decline  of 
late.  This  nay  bo  ascribed  to  better  control  of 'rats  (canes  eaten  into  by  rats, 
being  a favorite  situation  for  the  nult iplication  of  the  borer),  the  increased  use 
of  varieties  of  cane  having  a harder  rind,  and  nuch  elimination  of  holdover  crops 
resulting  from  quota  restrictions.  At  the  sane  tine  the  introduced  New  Guinea 
tachinid  fly,.  Gcroma.sia  sphenophori  Vill,,'has  continued  its  valuable  assistanpe 
in  .checking  the  pest,  ^ ’ ■ ' j 

Perkins iella  saccharic! da  Kirk,  has  been  rare  throughout  most  of  the  Hawaii  1 
cane  lands  in  1939,  owing  to  control  by  its  numerous  introduced  natura,!  enemies, ■ 
most  important  of  which  is  the  egg-sucking  bug  Cyrtorhinus  nundulus  Bredd, 

The  sugarcane  leaf  roller  (Oniodes^  accept  a Butl,),  which  had  become  of  slight 
importance  in  the  last  several  years,  again  cane  into  proninence  in  1.939,  though 
no  measurable  lofeses  are  reported,  The  fe^r  plantations  noticeably  affected  were 
situated  at  lowOr  elevations  and  in  drier  situations  than  where  the  former  severe  j 
infestations  occurred.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  th'e  newer  seedling  varieties 
being  used  are  more  susceptible  to  attack,-  or  perhaps  methods  of  culture  may  have 
resulted  in  the  cane  being  more  attract i’’'e  to  the  p'est.  As  usual,  parasites  have 
been  active  in  checking  the  post,  the  chief  one  being  the  braconid  Microbracon  | 
omiodivorum  Terry,  j 

The  nutgrass  armyworm  (Laphygraa  oxempta  Walk,.)  became  apidamic  on  all  the 
islands  and  on  many  of  the  plantations  early  in  1939,  . ‘'^d  considerable  damage  was 
done  to  fields  of  young  cane.  The  unusual  epidemics  in  some  cases  were,  found  to 
be  correlated  to  presence  of  grass  areas  a.djacent  to  canefialds,  or  to  insufficien 
control  of  grass  ip  the  fields..  The  infestations  scon  ca'me  to  an  end  at  which  tin- 
the  natural  enemies  were  found  to  have  increased  to  an  abundance.  Considerable 
attention  was  given  to  the  artificial  sprea.ding  of  the  e^g  parasite  Telenonus 
nawaji  Ashm,  This  parasite  has  become  increasingly 'important  in  recent  years,  j 

The  Chinese  grasshopper  (Oxya  chinensls  Thun,)  has ’ continued' to  be  scarce,  i 
with  no  field  outbreaks,  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  introduced 
Malayan  egg  parasite  Scelio  pemberton  Timb,  ' 

The  black  widow  spider  (Latrodectus  nactans  E, ) continues  to  be  a menace  in  I 
several  of  the  sugarcane  areas,  as  'veil  as  in  other  situations.  At  times  the  mud 
dauber  wasps  store  up  considerable  nvinbers  of  them  in  their  nests.  An  egg  para-  j 
site,  Eaeus  calif ornious  Pierce,  was  introduced  from  California  in  August  and 
reared  by  the  thousands  for  distribution,  in  the  hopes  of  its  becoming  established  I 
and  serving  as  a check  to  the  spider,  i 


